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Gradually, as time went on, the French and English
buccaneers in Tortuga (who had to resist and repel many
a Spanish attack from Santo Domingo or from Cuba)
quarrelled; and the English finally left the French in
possession, removing their headquarters to Jamaica or
Honduras, if they were pirates or smugglers, or to Bar-
bados or the Leeward Islands, if they preferred to become
sugar planters, with the aid of negro slaves. Some pur-
sued turtle and collected pearls on the islands, islets, and
cays off the east coast of Central America. Others of the
English buccaneers, as will be seen later, crossed over to
the mainland of Central America, where they cut billets
of logwood; those who preferred the more dangerous
career of a pirate call themselves " privateers ", and, with
or without a letter-of-marque from an English governor
of Jamaica or the English Admiralty at home, attacked
and plundered Spanish ships and towns whenever they
were strong enough to do so. Meantime, the French
occupancy of Tortuga, which the Spaniards in the long
run proved unable to uproot, developed into the remark-
able colony of Haiti. This acquisition of Haiti for France
was mainly due to the admirable work of Bertrand d'Oleron
(1665-75), who governed the conquests of the buccaneers
for the French West India Company. Haiti, with the aid
of a million negroes or so, became in the next hundred
years the wealthiest and most splendid possession in the
West Indies, and continued to increase in output of coffee
and sugar until, at the close of the eighteenth century,
it was lost to France for ever by a great negro rebellion.
The increase of French hold over the West Indies in the
second half of the seventeenth century was partly due to

of Oliver Cromwell and William III, besides many of the Jacobites in the Scotch risings
of 1715 and 1745.